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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more subscrip- 
tions, seventy-five cents each, within the United 
States, eight-seven cents each in Canada or 
Latin America. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever «possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 
desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We sug- 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 
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for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Publica- 
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15, Massachusetts. Entered as Second-class matter, 
June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, 
Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized, July 13, 1919. 
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Nolen-Miles Bill 


Tes bill has received nation-wide publicity and literally swamped the State House in Boston with mail. 
State Senator Edward Rowe informed the writer that he had received about 72,000 letters of which 
approximately 62,000 requested the bill’s defeat and some 10,000 favored its passage. 

Our Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals opposed the bill from the day of its 
introduction, but there is still some misunderstanding about our position and that of other humane societies. 
In order to clarify the issue we print below excerpts from a splendid editorial appearing in Our Animals, 
official publication of The San Francisco SPCA, and written by that Society’s secretary and manager, 


Charles W. Friedrichs. 


Humane organizations in Massachusetts are at present en- 
gaged in fighting a particularly vicious piece of legislation 
which has been proposed in the Massachusetts Legislature and 
is known as the Nolen-Miles Bill. Specifically it is Senate 
Bill 264, and it proposes to make every public pound and animal 
shelter in the State of Massachusetts, even those which are 
privately operated by humane organizations, animal collecting 
stations for experimental laboratories both public and private. 

Setting forth a series of requirements, the practical applica- 
tion of which would amount to the confiscation of private 
property, the bill is defended by its proponents as a “scientific 
necessity.” 

The Massachusetts SPCA and the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, the two leading humane organizations in the State of 
Massachusetts, are actively and courageously opposing the pas- 
sage of the Nolen-Miles Bill. It should be noted that these 
societies and others of like character throughout the United 
States, including The San Francisco SPCA, have never at any 
time engaged in attacks upon the medical profession nor at- 
tempted to thwart in any manner the progress of scientific 
research involving the use of animals. None of these organi- 
zations has ever entered into the controversy which has raged 
between the medical profession on the one hand and the anti- 
vivisection movement on the other, either for or against animal 
experimentation PER SE. However, the humane societies and 
SPCA’s are unequivocal and firm with a strength of purpose 
which knows no yielding in their opposition to the release of 
animals by compulsion of law from public pounds or animal 
shelters for experimental purposes. 

It should be noted, also, that this attitude of protection for 
the lost or stray animal is far from limited to opposition to 
their use for experimental purposes. It is complete and con- 
sistent in its application to any and all forms of usage which 
are not for the benefit of the animal concerned. 

There is involved here a fundamental and ethical substance 
of freedom and democracy as we believe in them in these 
United States. The operation of an animal shelter is regarded 
by SPCA’s and humane societies as a sacred public trust. In 


His views represent our Society’s stand on the matter. 


this belief we are confident that any right-thinking individual, 
whether or not he is a pet owner, will concur. If the medical 
profession were to succeed under the guise of scientific neces- 
sity to break down the high standards and fundamental rights 
of the citizens in this instance, what, indeed, would prevent 
further inroads being made upon these rights in the self-same 
name of “scientific progress”? 

The scientific mind is learned and developed, but it is often 
narrow, arbitrary and ruthless. It might be as dangerous to 
the people of a community at large to be dictated to by a single 
group of scientists as it would be for that dictation to emanate 
from a military group, a single party group, or any other spe- 
cialized minority. 

The arguments being advanced in favor of the Nolen-Miles 
Bill are specious because they do not concern the question 
under debate. The virtues of the great discoveries which have 
been made through animal experimentation are being extolled 
by the proponents of the measure; of course every statement 
made in this connection begs the question because the SPCA’s 
and humane societies are not opposing animal experimenta- 
tion. They are opposed to the adoption of a confiscatory and 
oppressive law or laws without precedent in any state in the 
United States, which would force private organizations serving 
the public good to become the impotent satellites of other 
private and governmental organizations. They challenge state- 
ments to the effect that such a step would be a “scientific 
necessity.” They reiterate their position, taken long ago, which 
the passage of time has but served to strengthen—that animals 
which, for one reason or another find their way into a public 
pound or animal shelter should be humanely cared for and 
disposed of in only one of three ways: (a) by being returned 
to their owners, (b) by being placed in new homes, or (c) by 
being humanely destroyed. The Nolen-Miles Bill would com- 
pletely destroy this protective and proper procedure in Massa- 
chusetts. It would provide an opening wedge for similar 
confiscatory legislation elsewhere. It would strike the most 
severe blow to the humane movement in the United States in 
one of the most important states in the United States. 

It must be defeated. 


The Nolen-Miles Bill will not be enacted into law in Massachusetts this year. A special committee, 
consisting of five Representatives, three Senators and three appointees by the Governor, will study its provi- 


sions and report back to the Legislature in December. 


And "Chippie" likes bedtime stories, too. 


School Days 


By DANIEL F. SHEA 


HIPPIE,” a young terrier of sorts, 

was given a severe reprimand re- 
cently for being late for school. Yes, 
Chippie is on the kindergarten roster 
of an East Hartford, Connecticut school, 
and attends classes regularly. 

It all started last September, when 
Chippie’s five-year-old master, Daniel 
Shea, started to school. Like every other 
boy and his dog the two pals were in- 
separable, spending every waking minute 
together and even some that weren’t so 
wakeful. As a result, similar to Mary’s 
renowned little lamb, Chippie had to go 
everywhere his master did. So, when 
little Daniel commenced his course in 
education, his dog trotted right along 
with him. 

Chippie found himself a welcome guest 
at school, and he was even entered on the 
class roster. Each morning his name is 


NE sunny warm day, when I was on 

the way home from town, I met 
“Tido,” my neighbor’s small fox terrier 
dog, hurrying along the street carrying 
a small basket in his mouth. In the bas- 
ket was a package of meat, which the 
dog faithfully carried home most every 
day for his owner. I overtook Tido, 
walking faster than I usually did, and 
when I arrived at the top of the hill, 
where Tido lived, his owner was looking 
anxiously for the dog. I told her that I 
had just seen him down the hill but after 
looking myself, I, too, could not locate 
him. Suddenly, we noticed a large, 


called by the teacher at the start of the 
session along with the pupils in the class. 

Chippie’s not the dumb animal some 
people think. In kindergarten, he has 
shown the same likes and dislikes as his 
young master. He will sit happily with 
his tongue hanging out and his stubby 
tail wagging when a game is being 
played or a film is projected on the 
screen, but, as soon as work begins, 
Chippie retires to a corner and lies down 
with a disgusted look on his face, his 
head resting on his front paws. 

After school, Chippie leads his master 
home and, many evenings after dinner, 
you will find him perched beside the 
radio until sent to bed. The above pic- 
ture of Chippie was taken as Jack Benny 
was making some caustic comment about 
Fred Allen. As you can see, Chippie 
seems happy about the whole thing. 


a 
Do Dogs Think? . 


e e e By M. W. HASTINGS 


strange dog who appeared about where 
we thought Tido should be. He sniffed 
the ground and looked anxiously about. 
Then we heard a dog barking in the dis- 
tance and the strange dog ran off hur- 
riedly in that direction. We kept watch- 
ing at the foot of the hill and then we 
saw the tall weeds cautiously parted and 
a dog’s head pop out. It was Tido’s. He 
looked in every direction for any more 
stray dogs. Seeing the way was clear he 
reached back in the tall weeds, caught up 
the basket in his mouth and with his tail 
erect hurried up the hill with his precious 
meat. 


“Mr. Black’? Came Back! 


HE cat came back ’cause it couldn’t 

stay away.” An old saying that goes 
like that has been heard for years and 
years. 

But it’s very true—as this true story 
will tell. 

“Mr. Black,” a big black and white tom- 
cat, wasn’t satisfied with this new home 
in Stamford, Connecticut. He was home- 
sick for his old home in Atlanta, Georgia. 
And lonesome for his little mistress, Ann 
Fraser. 

So what did Mr. Black do but leave 
home, and start on his long and tiresome 
journey of a thousand miles. A little 
more than a month it took him—but he 
made it! 

Footsore and weary, but purring with 
perfect contentment, he posed for an AP 
Wirephoto, as little Miss Fraser bathed 
his paws. He appeared to be very grate- 
ful for her goodness to him, and glad to 
be back. He looked up into her eyes in 
a manner almost worshipful. The pic- 
ture was very touching — especially to 
any one who loves our “furry, purry 
friend,” the cat. 

And I do. 

—Roy J. Wilkins ~ 


Canine Hobo 


OVER was once the most popular dog 

name in the country. Most everyone 
can remember knowing at one time a 
dog bearing that title and in most cases 
the name didn’t fit the dog personality 
at all. Rover just didn’t rove, or if he 
did his territory was limited to a daily 
circle of the south forty and to bring 
the cows home from the pasture. 

“Rover,” however, would be very ap- 
propriate for the huge, nondescript dog 
that recently caused so much comment 
in the Police Department in Kingsport, 
Tennessee. Answering a call to a local 
industrial plant, the coppers found the 
canine John Doe had just ridden the rods 
of a freight car that had been shuttled 
into the plant yard. 

According to witnesses the dog had 
ridden into the siding and when the 
freight stopped had crawled from his po- 
sition on the rods, yawned and stretched, 
and took in the situation. Police were 
of the opinion that “Rover” had been 
traveling a long way judging from the 
dirt and soot adhering to his skin. 

The big dog handled himself like a 
veteran ’bo and he didn’t like being 
shooed out of the plant yard at all. But 
once out, his big eyes took in the siding 
and then turned back down the track 
as if measuring his chances of another 
ride. The chances must have looked slim 
for “Rover” yawned again and started 
off in a trot down the expanse of track. 


—Ted Bryan 
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Problems 


ABANDONED AND HELPLESS. 


y= summertime and the coming hot 


weather does, indeed, present many 
problems in the care and treatment of 
animals. 
Vacation Time 

One of the biggest problems that faces 
pet owners during the summer is what to 
do with their pets while the family is 
away on vacation—whether to take them 
along or leave them at home. 

Thousands of these animals are taken 
along to enjoy the carefree existence of 
vacationland. But all too often, some pets 
will be left behind to fend for themselves 
and there will be other cases where pets 
will be acquired at the summer home and 
abandoned at the end of the season. 

The abandonment of pets invariably re- 
sults in extreme suffering and we ask all 
pet owners to make proper provision for 
their animals. If pets must be left at home, 
see that they will be properly cared for 
either by friends or in boarding kennels. 
Should pets be adopted at the summer 
home and provisions cannot be made to 
bring them back to the city at the end of 
the vacation period, arrange with the 
nearest humane society or veterinarian 
for humane disposal. 

Scores of complaints about the aban- 
donment of animals come to our society. 
Stories of this thoughtless cruelty tell 
of animals suffering from hunger, thirst 
and exposure. 


Hot Weather Advice 

But abandonment is far from the only 
problem that is presented in the animal 
world during hot weather, for just as 
we ourselves become exhausted and feel 
a definite slowing down, so too, do our 
pets and working animals. 

Horses, in particular, should receive 
special attention. In spite of the prev- 
alence of motor vehicles there are still 
many horses used in the trucking indus- 
try. In this respect, horses should never 
be forced to carry too heavy loads and, in 
addition, generous amounts of cool water 
should be supplied and frequent rest 
periods made part of the daily routine. 

Perhaps one of the worst cruelties is 
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inflicted on dogs by thoughtless owners 
who leave their pets in parked cars while 
they go shopping or visiting. Closed 
cars, oftentimes left in the broiling sun, 
are virtual prisons for these animals who 
may suffer intensely in a temperature 
that may exceed 100 degrees. We sin- 
cerely advise owners to take their pets 
with them or, if that is impossible, to 
park their cars in the shade and open the 
windows at least two inches on opposite 
sides to insure proper ventilation. 

The doghouse also presents a problem 
in the summertime. No doubt during the 
winter it was placed in the sun for 
greater warmth, but in hot weather it 
may prove a place of torture. Be sure to 
move it into the shade and make certain 
that there is good ventilation. Remove 
the windbreak if one was used during the 
winter. If a mat or other soft material 
was used by the dog for sleeping, that 
should be discarded in hot weather in 
favor of oilcloth, hard cushion or cedar 
pillow. To prevent an epidemic of fleas, 
any bedding should be laundered fre- 
quently and the dog house, itself, kept 
scrupulously clean. 

And owners have an added responsibil- 
ity to their pets. Dogs, at times, are 
not too cautious about their own health. 


Photo by Louis A. Puggard 


They seem always ready to romp and 
play, even to the point of exhaustion. 
Certainly, a considerate owner will never 
force his pet to exercise too vigorously. 

Basic principles for health include 
plenty of fresh, cool water, always avail- 
able for any pet. This should be re- 
newed frequently and the dish kept in a 
shaded spot. And, if your dog is tied 
outdoors, be sure he can reach the shade. 

Gardens 

Gardens, either vegetable or flower 
gardens, present another problem in the 
animal calendar. Rabbits, cats and dogs 
find their way into the garden and do 
damage to the young plants. Remember 
that it is natural instinct for these ani- 
mals to invade gardens. Don’t blame 
them for the damage, but rather blame 
yourself for not protecting your garden 
adequately. 

All you need do is to erect a simple 
fence of chicken wire, or other material. 
Above all, we urge everyone not to start 
a poison campaign, which, after all, sel- 
dom destroys the creatures bothering the 
garden. If you must trap, use only a 
humane, alive and unhurt trap. 

Reasonable intelligence, good and 
sound planning and supervision will 
make the animal problem a minor one. 
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Fort Worth Star 
“Candy, please," says Nuisance” to his owner. 


Staff Member 


OCKED doors are entirely unnecessary at Walter’s Garage, 
down in Fort Worth, Texas. And it isn’t because there 
aren’t any burglars in that section of the country. 

It’s simply because the garage, owned by Walter N. Levan- 
dusky, is guarded night and day by “Nuisance,” a brown and 
white bird dog. And all Nuisance asks is a pound of meat a 
day in wages, and a little candy and ice cream by way of tips 
for special services. 

It would seem that Nuisance is rather a peculiar name for 
a dog as valuable as that, but the story goes that the dog got 
his name when he was just a whining, little puppy, eight years 
ago, when he represented an initial investment of only thirty 
cents. That’s all the garage owner had to pay for Nuisance. 

During the eight years that Nuisance has served as watch- 
dog, not a single thing has been lost from the shop, even 
though it is never locked. In fact, for several years, the 
garage did not even have those broad doors across the en- 
trance—just a rope strung across it—but Nuisance kept all 
unwelcome visitors at a safe distance. 

The dog, although a perpetual dingy gray from constant 
contact with greasy transmissions and differentials in the re- 
pair shop, is a great favorite with customers. One woman 
was so taken with the dog that she bought five candy bars and 
instructed Levandusky to give Nuisance one every day for as 
long as they lasted. 

Naturally, figuring that Nuisance is an invaluable asset to 
his shop, as well as part of the equipment, his owner tried to 
put him down on his income tax return as capital equipment, 
but the internal revenue agent objected. 
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When God Created Dog 


By ARLEEN JUDD 


OG was first created to guard man. After God had created 

the world and all the life on it, He decided to make man 
and woman. Since it was such a complicated job, He was un- 
able to put life into them the same day and was forced to leave 
them. The snake, deciding they were food for him, ate the 
inanimate bodies. The next day God was forced to begin again, 
but the same thing happened. The third day, God made the 
dog which He could give life in the same day, and set him to 
guard man and woman until He could give them life. 

When Noah was placing the animals on the Ark, he found 
there wasn’t quite enough room for the two dogs, and they were 
forced to stand with their noses outside the door. It rained for 
forty days and forty nights, and that is why the dog always 
has a wet nose. Some people say that there was enough room 
on the Ark, but that two leaks were sprung. Noah thrust the 
dogs’ noses into the leaks. 

Thus, since first created to guard man, the dog has fulfilled 
many other purposes. Nevertheless, as legend says, God gave 
the dog and the cat a charter so they wouldn’t have to work. 
The dog was to be faithful, and the cat clean. They had quite 
a discussion about who was to guard it, and the dog was nom- 
inated the most fit. 

Tiring of his charge one day, he buried it. The horse and 
the ox, jealous of the charter, sent the rat to eat it. When the 
cat found the charter was gone, she grew angry and has hated 
the dog ever since. At night, cats still tell each other angrily 
of the perfidy of the dog. 


MIKE & MASIE by Andrew Ll. Peterson and Tom Farley 


“| had to do it... they learned a cuss word.” 
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T has been said that once a dog has made the painful ac- 

quaintance of a porcupine, he loses interest in the prickly 
beast forever after. While this may be true of the wary, the 
incurious, it certainly does not apply to “Mr. Blue.” 

He met “Porky,” the grandfather of all porcupines, when 
that spiny creature took up residence under our trailer in the 
heart of Nevada’s wasteland. 


We had parked the trailer near a stream not much wider 
than a kitchen table, where fishing was good and where coyotes, 
foxes, bobcats, porcupines, rabbits and other wild things came 
to drink and to look us over. 

When they learned we meant them no harm, the other 
animals tolerated us, but Porky, for some reason known only 
to himself, decided to join our party. 

Leaving his cover of sagebrush, he moved in one evening. 
Never had I seen such a large porcupine. He stood all of 
twenty inches from the ground and his head was as large as 
my two fists. He moved with a slow, waddling motion, that 
made his quills click together like knitting needles. 

Mr. Blue saw him about the same time we did and despite 
our warning, he trotted over to see what sort of creature this 
was that did not run away or show fight. For a brief instant, 
Mr. Blue and the porcupine stood nose to nose, sniffing at each 
other, then as Mr. Blue sought to investigate further, the 
porcupine whirled with the speed of a buzz saw, his tail de- 
scribed a wide arc and Mr. Blue’s nose took on the appearance 
of a well-stocked pincushion. 

Having thus delivered his calling card, the porcupine re- 
sumed his march toward us without the least sign of fear, 
while Mr. Blue, considerably puzzled and no doubt in pain, 
looked cross-eyed at his nose. 

About that time, “Buddy Bearskin” arrived on the scene, 
and was all for tearing the visitor apart, quill by quill. Where- 
upon, the porcupine promptly gave him a lesson in the effec- 
tiveness of the rear attack—which he never forgot. 

Mr. Blue is always a good patient. He submitted without 
a murmur while we removed the quills from his nose with a 
pair of pliers, but it took both of us to hold Buddy during the 
operation. 

By the time we’d finished with the dogs, the porcupine was 
established under the trailer and for some unexplained reason 
was doing picket duty up and down in a very military manner. 
He’d walk to the far end of the trailer, turn sharply and return. 

This was all very amusing. We watched him until it became 
too dark to see, then went in and climbed into bed. But with 
the porcupine pacing up and down outside, his quills scraping 
the underside of the trailer, and with the dogs following his 
maneuvers on the inside with loud sniffs, sleep was impossible. 

My husband said the porcupine had a bad conscience; I 
thought he had a toothache. Finally, my husband said if there 
was nothing wrong with him at present, there soon would be. 

For the next half hour, armed with a flashlight and a broom, 
he tried without success to evict our troublesome tenant. 

“ T guess it’s a case of live with him and like it,” I said, and 
having resigned myself to his presence, covered my ears and 
finally fell asleep. 

The next morning the porcupine was gone, but that he hadn’t 
wandered far was evident when Mr. Blue came to have the 
quills plucked from his nose. 

Every day thereafter for exactly one week, Mr. Blue sprouted 
quills, and every night the porcupine made our life miserable 
with his monotonous pacing. 

At last we decided that for the sake of Mr. Blue’s nose and 
our own peace of mind, we’d better move. It was ten o’clock 
in the morning when we got under way. 

“Thank goodness!” I said, as we started moving. “I won’t 
have to pull quills out of our dog again... .” 

At that moment, my husband put on the brakes so suddenly 
that I was catapulted against the windshield. 

“Look who is sitting in the middle of the road,” he said. 

It was Porky, our pestiferous porcupine! He was facing us 
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Blue’ 
and the 
Porcupine 


by Ina Loueg Morris 


Even a very bright dog can be stupid sometimes. 


and to all appearances hadn’t the slightest intention of getting 
off the road. 

My husband blew the horn. He blew it twice more. He 
put the car in gear. Slowly, we crawled toward Porky, hurling 
insults from the windows. Blinking slowly, Porky stood his 
ground. 

With unprintable language, my husband leaped from the car, 
uprooted the nearest bush and made as if to flatten Porky with 
it. The minute he was out of the car, Mr. Blue leaped over 
the front seat, landed on his chin, got up and walked into a 
face-full of quills. 

When the porcupine was good and ready, he waddled off 
the road. My husband and dog got back into the car and I 
began stirring in the glove compartment for the pliers. 

“Poor Mr. Blue,” I said, as I rubbed salve on his swollen 
nose. 

My husband snorted. “Poor Mr. Moron!” he said dis- 
gustedly. “Sometimes I wonder if your dog is quite bright.” 
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“Denny’s”” Seeing-Eye 
ENNY,” our fox terrier, became 
blind and deaf several years before 
he died. Our cat, “Corticelli,” would rub 
gently against his side and under his 
chin trying to console him. Denny re- 
sented this as intrusion upon his physical 
weakness. He craved no sympathy and 
asserted his independence by snapping at 
the cat. Corticelli smiled to himself. He 
was wise to the fact that Denny was on 
a soft diet, for his gums were toothless. 

Denny exercised on a long wire, his 
leash attached to a pulley. Corticelli al- 
ways stayed close by and looked at him. 

One day while walking, Denny sud- 
denly raised up on his hind legs, a look 
of fear on his face. I started toward 
him, but Corticelli reached him first. 
They put their noses together, and talked 
things over in animal language. Denny 
stopped trembling, and Corticelli rubbed 
under his chin as they stood close to- 
gether for a few seconds. Then they 
went down the path together. From that 
day, Corticelli was Denny’s constant 
companion, guiding him by leaning 
against him, or pushing his head gently 
in the right direction. As Denny took 
care of his outdoor duties, Corticelli 
carefully covered dirt over anything he 
thought should not be exposed. If Denny 
stumbled off the path, Corticelli would 
brace himself against Denny, keep him 
balanced, then gently guide him back on 
familiar ground. Soon they would be 
in step again, right, left, right, left. 

Corticelli took such excellent care of 
him that occasionally we did not put him 
on his trolley wire. 

One morning I discovered to my dis- 
may that Denny had disappeared. Corti- 
celli kept coming up to me as I ran about 
the yard frantically. Finally I stopped 
rushing about long enough to say, “Oh, 
Corticelli, Denny is lost, help me find 
Denny.” 

Corticelli looked up at me with what 
I thought was disgust, as he started 
walking directly down the path, then 
looked back to see if I was following. At 
the foot of the path was a little brook, 
and there was Denny standing in water 
chest deep, shivering and crying softly. 
I wrapped him up and rubbed him dry 
with his bath towel, and soon he was 
happy again, none the worse for his little 
dip. Corticelli stood by waiting pa- 
tiently. Then I noticed his feet were 
wet, too. So evidently, he had tried to 
help Denny, but in the confusion he went 
deeper into the water. 

Had Denny lived two and one half 
months longer, he would have been nine- 
teen years old. He rests in the Fairview 
Pet Cemetery in Sedalia, Missouri. 


—RHelen Kobrock 
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Mute Gratitude 


By JESSIE L. DUBOC 


URING “Buster’s” long life of sev- 
enteen years in Fromberg, Mon- 
tana, he was regarded as one of the vil- 
lage’s best citizens. Every day this 
brindle English bull terrier wandered 
around town seeking worthy tasks to 
perform. He guarded the children, car- 
ried bundles for the women, and was a 
capable policeman in his master’s mer- 
cantile store. Once he saved the life of 
an adventuresome five-year-old boy who 
was attempting to climb down the steep 
bank of a big irrigation ditch to reach 
its water. 

As master of this village, Buster elim- 
inated undesirable and cocky dog visitors. 
This easy job and the chasing of auto- 
mobiles on the busy Cody highway were 
his two diversions. His inherited fight- 
ing propensities were well-known. Some- 
times his powerful frame and gruff, 
deep-throated “woof” frightened strang- 
ers, but no responsible resident was 
afraid of him; in fact, they felt more 
secure when he was around. 

Doctor Benson had had no specially 
personal contacts with Buster until after 
the dog’s accident. The doctor had often 
observed this dog’s intelligence, industry, 
dignity, and pride, but had not yet rec- 
ognized one of his most admirable traits. 

One day Frank, Buster’s master, led 
the dog to the doctor’s office with the 
request that an operation be performed. 
Buster had a nasty wound in the right 
thigh and a huge piece of flesh hung 
down. 

The doctor hesitated, for he had no ex- 
perience as a veterinarian. The first 
thought that flashed through his mind 
was that the operation would be exceed- 
ingly painful. “Can the dog endure the 
suffering?” was the question. He might 


prove dangerous to both men. A muzzle 
would solve the problem, but there was 
no muzzle in town. They decided to try 
a gunny sack. Buster offered no protest 
when the sack was tied over his head. 

After washing the wound, the doctor 
took eight stitches. No anesthetic was 
used. Buster did not so much as whim- 
per or move a muscle. When the sack 
had been removed, the dog looked over 
his wound and, apparently felt satisfied. 
With a tremendous bark of joy, he 
jumped off the table, went bounding up 
to the doctor, and licked his hands, his 
face, and his clothing. Then he leaned 
his head affectionately upon the doctor’s 
arm and looked up tenderly into his eyes. 

From that day, each morning around 
breakfast time, Buster called at the Ben- 
son home. At first, it was assumed that 
he came in search of food, but that was 
not his motive, for he refused the food 
that was offered. Buster was no beggar. 
The purpose of his visits was to express 
his thanks and to tender his friendship. 
His first act was always to bound upon 
the six-foot, broad-shouldered doctor and 
lick him again and again. A man of 
smaller stature would have been floored 
by this enthusiastic embrace. In the 
years that followed, Buster continued to 
be a frequent visitor in the Benson home 
and a guardian, as well as companion, of 
its young children. 

In conversation with Frank one day, 
the doctor commented: “I am ashamed of 
myself every time that I think of that 
gunny sack. We should have trusted 
Buster. I have been practicing in this 
valley for over forty years. In all that 
time I have never seen a human patient 
with such fortitude and power of endur- 
ance, nor one so eager to express appre- 
ciation for what was done.” 


Odd - Facts - in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


Maybe an Itch Hiker 


A gossip he could surely be, 
The apteryx, | mean; 

With that long nosey beak he wears, 
His snooping would be keen. 


But he has trouble, | surmise, 
No matter where he goes; 

For, with his nostrils way out there, 
How can he scratch his nose? 
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Our 
Champion 
Tree 
Planter 


By HARRIET S. HAWLEY 


HEN Mr. Gray Squirrel whisks his 
tail, snatches a nut, races for a 
soft spot of earth and tucks it under the 
sod, we say he is hoarding up his winter’s 
supply of nuts and we commend him for 
his thrifty preparation for the cold days 
ahead. That he is one of the country’s 
most successful tree planters, he himself 
does not comprehend. Yet George Hein- 
old in a recent Saturday Evening Post 
gives our American gray squirrel the 
credit for planting most of our fine 
hickory groves. 

This claim I can verify from my own 
observation, since our sunny acre on a 
Connecticut hilltop, having a giant oak, 
an old hickory and a tall horse chestnut, 
is a rendezvous for the gray squirrel 
family. 

Long before the nuts begin to bombard 
our roof in a rattle that sounds like a 
spatter of machine gun fire, these sharp- 
eyed rodents begin to drop the nuts. Up 
the great oak they race, swing across to 
the hickory, rush back to the roof to 
cross over it to the horse chestnut, and 
send down in the performance the first 
fall of nuts. 

With the first streak of dawn, these 
prodigious workers start operations. 
Their scampering feet I hear on the 
roof long before it is rising time for me. 
Then comes a thud of a dropped nut and 
sometimes a heavier thud when the nut- 
gatherer himself takes an unexpected 
flop. But being an airy acrobat, he is 
up in a flash and at it again. 

But it is after the first heavy frost 
when the nuts begin to fall in showers, 
that the whole tribe of our hilltop squir- 
rels swings into action. Sometimes I 
have counted as many as ten carrying 
off the shuck-free nuts, whisking over 
lawns and gardens to undercover as 
speedily as possible the precious win- 
ter’s hoard. Always they work as if this 
fall nut planting demanded haste. Even 
though the day be warm and sunny, they 
act as if they could sniff the snow com- 
ing soon. 
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One squirrel that we always call our 
grandfather squirrel because of his size, 
his width of back and his large plume 
tail sets the example of efficient nut 
planting for the younger generations. 
This dashing old fellow has been with 
us for several years. We definitely rec- 
ognize him, because he it is that sits with 
cocky nonchalance on our bird’s feeding 
board and gluts himself on seeds and 
suet. Always master of all he sees, he 
knows no fear and is, I am sure, the 
master planter of his tribe. 

But since not all of the nuts that the 
squirrels bury for their own consump- 
tion are dug up and eaten, their surplus 
not unearthed, springs up the next spring 
as a seedling crop. In our back lot, where 
the grass is not cut by a lawn mower, we 


Dumb Brute? . 


To teach a dog to talk would be 

The height of superfluity. 

What need of words has one whose gaze 
With eloquence, his love conveys? 

And what would human speech avail 
One, who, by barometric tail 

Displays emotional ups and downs? 

(The canine code of smiles or frowns) 


have each year by the time the farmer 
gets around to cut the hay with his mow- 
ing machine, literally hundreds of these 
little seedling hickories, horse chestnuts 
and oak. Also, all summer in the garden, 
we have to pull them out of hedges, bor- 
ders and clumps of perennials. Even 
then, sometimes a husky hickory begins 
to flourish undiscovered in the border of 
tall phlox. 

So it is for me to agree that the gray 
squirrel is our champion tree planter. 
He knows where to plant, how to plant 
and his plantings grow. Only give him 
a giant hickory to begin with and he 
will see to it that future generations have 
a grove of nut trees—provided, of course, 
that we humans give his seedlings a 
chance to survive and grow. 


« By INAS. STOVALL 


Whose barks or growls express gradations 
Of feelings in all situations? 

What tender words could be explicit 

As tongue that seeks your hand to kiss it? 
Or, when you've need for sympathy, 

As head laid gently on your knee? 

Dumb brutes? They makes us understand— 
Words are the need of Master Man! 
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Sreat Our 


ie March, our Angell Memorial Hos- 
pital treated its one-millionth animal 
patient since the Hospital was erected 
in 1915, through the efforts of its then 
president, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. 

When the million mark was sufh- 
ciently close, we called in a photog- 
rapher and counted each patient as it 
entered our doors. The camera was all 
set, when in walked Mrs. James R. Den- 
ning, of Newton, Mass., carrying her 
pet dachshund, “Bonnie,” for a check- 
up of a skin ailment treated several 
weeks earlier. 

The pictures on these pages follow 
“Bonnie,” through examination and 
treatment to her final discharge as com- 
pletely cured. 
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“Lights, action, camera!" The door 
opened and in came "Bonnie," our 
Hospital's one-millionth patient. 


Up the stairs to the hospital waiting room, "Bonnie" stops at the desk, where | 
entrance record is made by Miss Mary Mahan, staff member. . 


hen to the Clinic, where Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder, Chief of Staff, examines 
the dog, held by Nurse Dorothy Broderick, to be sure that there has been 


no recurrence of her minor skin ailment and to ascertain the efficacy of 
the treatment prescribed. 
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And here is “Bonnie” in person 
with her mistress, Mrs. James 
R. Denning of Newton, Mass. 


Patient 


Following which, 
Miss Holth examines 
the sample through 
her microscope, 
while "Bonnie" anx- 
j iously awaits the 
report. 


Just to make sure, laboratory technician Miss Eleanor 


Holth takes a sample scraping from “Bonnie's” ear. 


Dr. Schroeder pronounces "Bonnie" in good physical condition, and she 
and her mistress leave the Hospital in the best of spirits, 


$ a precautionary measure, Nurse Dorothy Broderick uses 


nes 
xen weatment lamp while "Bonnie" patiently looks at the 
of world through dark glasses, not "rose-colored" ones. 
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FRIENDS 


ITS RAINING 
YOUTHFUL JOY Ir 


Two youngsters endeavor to pick out their favorites among a group of 
prize-winning posters. 


Kindness Week 
Celebrated 


HE week of May 38-9 witnessed the 

thirty-fourth observance of Be Kind 
to Animals Week. Each year, the observ- 
ance of Kindness Week, a celebration 
originally sponsored by our Society, 
grows larger and larger. It has now 
become a recognized, nation-wide week, 
set apart for special consideration of our 
animal friends. 

Over the course of years, BKAW, al- 
phabetically speaking, has attracted an 
increasing interest and wider participa- 
tion on the part of schools, churches, 
humane societies and civic organizations 
in nearly every part of the country. 

This has been most evident in the pub- 
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licity gained in the newspapers of cities 
and towns. Stories, editorials, news write- 
ups, illustrations and cartoons prove 
conclusively that the editors and the pub- 
lic are behind this movement and that 
the news about the celebration has proved 
of real value in the everyday make-up of 
the papers. 

In later years, also, the radio stations 
have given their unqualified support and 
have been most generous of their time 
in the allotment of broadcasts, particu- 
larly stressing animal care and kindness. 
In fact, the words “Be Kind to Animals” 
have become so familiar that nation-wide 
hook-ups and famous personalities in the 


entertainment world take special delight 
in mentioning the event on their pro- 
grams. 

And an added fillip to this observance 
has been given by the endorsement of 
state governors, mayors of cities and 
countless other public officials. We can 
only give here a slight indication of the 
celebration within our own state. Suffice 
it to say that this is representative of 
the entire country. We especially com- 
mend the activities of the representa- 
tives of our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society in the special programs that 
they arrange each year. 

School Exercises 

As in previous years, Miss Olive 
Smith, a specialist in Humane Educa- 
tion in the schools of Springfield, pre- 
pared for us an 8-page leaflet entitled, 
“Developing Kindness through Humane 
Education,” a manual for teachers’ use 
during Kindness Week. These were cir- 
culated throughout the schools and were 
in such demand by teachers that a total 
of 10,000 leaflets were sent out, not only 
in Massachusetts but in answer to many 
requests all over the country. And, of 
course, posters and other literature were 
distributed to schools and libraries far 
and wide. 

Radio Broadcasts 

Outstanding during the Week were 
the daily radio broadcasts featured 
throughout the State. Radio stations 
were most generous in donating time 
and we wish here to express our appre- 
ciation for their generosity. 

As a preview of the week’s activities 
there were three broadcasts May 1 and 
one on May 2. These included “Animal 
Club of the Air,” with Humane Educa- 
tion Director Albert A. Pollard inter- 
viewing Prosecuting Officer Howard 
Willand over WMEX; “Animals in the 
News,” William A. Swallow, narrator 
over WBZ; Be Kind to Animals Week, 
with Chick Morris interviewing Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley and Dr. Eric H. Han- 
sen over WBZ; and “Animaland,” with 
Miss Margaret Kearns, over WHDH. 

Beginning Monday the following pro- 
grams were broadcast: Dr. Rudolph H. 
Schneider, of our Hospital staff, over 
WORL; T. K. Haswell, Prosecuting Offi- 
cer, over WBRK;; Fred T. Vickers, Pros- 
ecuting Officer, over WESX; President 
Eric H. Hansen, guest, on the “Music 
for Breakfast” program over WHDH; 
Nelson Bragg interviewing Dr. John Ben- 
tinck-Smith, and also Dr. Jacques Jenny, 
over WCOP; Herman N. Dean, Prose- 
cuting Officer, over WORL; Dr. Richard 
Krauss, Hospital staff, over WMEX; 
round-table discussion including Dr. 
Gerry B. Schnelle, Dr. David L. Coffin 
and Lab-Tech. Eleanor Holth, all of 
our Hospital, over WEEI; Louise Mor- 
gan interviewing Dr. Eric H. Hansen, 
President of the Society, over WNAC; 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer, 
over WOCB; “S. P. C. A. Time,” with 
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Charlena B. Kibbe, narrator, interview- 
ing Prosecuting Officer John T. Brown, 
over WSPR; Charles E. Brown, Prose- 
cuting Officer, over WNBH; Harry C. 
Smith, Prosecuting Officer, on the “Julie 
and Johnnie” Program, over WTAG; Dr. 
A. R. Evans, Chief of Staff, Springfield, 
over WSPR; J. Robert Smith, District 
Manager and Charlena B. Kibbe over 
WMAS;; Fred T. Vickers, Prosecuting 
Officer, over WESX; “Animal Club of 
the Air” with Albert A. Pollard, over 
WMEX; “Animals in the News” with 
William A. Swallow, over WBZ; ‘“Ani- 
maland” with Margaret Kearns, over 
WHDH; and spot announcements over 
WBZ, WNAC, WBRK, WSPR, WMAS, 
and WTAG. 


Proclamations 


As has been said, endorsement, in the 
way of proclamations, was given the 
week by many public officials. To quote 
just one of these proclamations, Gover- 
nor Bradford issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The recognition of Humane Sunday 
and Be Kind to Animals Week, now na- 
tionally observed, was originally started 
thirty-four years ago by our own Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. It has been our 
Society, also, that has led in national 
humane legislation, which been 
copied largely by practically every State 
in the Union. 

“Following the lead of George T. An- 
gell, more than eight million children in 
this country have been gathered into 
small humane groups which have had 
awakened and fostered in their minds 
the great principles of justice, fair play 
and kindness toward every form of life. 
How vast has been this influence for 
good on the characters of so great a 
multitude of the children of our schools, 
no man can estimate. 

“Inasmuch as Massachusetts, through 
the efforts of our own State Society, is 
really the birthplace of this important, 
nation-wide celebration, every citizen 
should join in the observance of a Week 
dedicated to the welfare of our animal 
friends. 

“IT, therefore, am glad to designate the 
Week of May 3-8 as Be Kind to Animals 
Week, and Sunday, May 9, as Humane 
Sunday, and urge our people to observe 
the occasion, and particularly request 
that teachers in all our schools set aside 


a Humane Day with appropriate exer- 
cises.” 


Humane Poster Contest 

For many years, our state-wide poster 
contest for school children has been an 
integral part of the Kindness Week cele- 
bration. This year we received about 
4,600 posters from 182 cities and towns. 
Participating in the contest were chil- 
dren from 351 schools. 

In so far as possible schools and grades 
were judged separately, resulting in 479 
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first prizes, consisting of attractive pins 
of silver; 560 second prizes of bronze 
pins of the same design; and 435 sub- 
scriptions to Our Dumb Animals, being 
awarded. 

Attractive window arrangements of 
some of the prize-winning posters ap- 
peared in the stores of Jordan Marsh 
Company and William Filene’s Sons. The 
remainder were put on display in our 
Society’s auditorium. 

Open House 

All during the Week, our “Open 
House” attracted a multitude of visitors, 
who came to view the posters, tour the 
Hospital, and view our Society’s motion 
picture in sound and color, entitled “Out 
of the Heart”—a picture that vividly 
relates the story of a boy and his dog 
and the close association of both. 
Rowley Day 

For the fifth consecutive year, Mr. 
Burlingham Schurr, Director of the 
Museum of Natural History and Art, at 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, set apart one 
day of Kindness Week which he has 
called ‘Rowley Day,” in honor of our 
own Dr. Francis H. Rowley, who was 
directly responsible for the founding of 
Be Kind to Animals Week. 

The Museum has participated in the 
celebration of Kindness Week for 21 
years and has found that by doing so 
its programs have furthered the cause 
of kindness to all living creatures. 

During the Week several thousand 
persons visited the Museum and hun- 
dreds of school children participated in 
contests and story-writing bearing upon 
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the subject of kindly treatment of ani- 
mals. Rowley Day itself was a banner 
event and during the day, Curator Bur- 
lingham Schurr awarded prizes to many 
boys and girls in recognition of excel- 
lence and effort in the work assigned 
during the contests. 
In the Field 

As usual, representatives of the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society through- 
out the country took an active part in 
the Kindness Week program. Mr. W. F. 
H. Wentzel, for instance, reports from 
Pittsburgh that the annual poster contest 
sponsored by his Society was a great 
success, with literally thousands of school 
children drawing posters with humane 
import and submitting them as entries 
in the contest. And in addition, Mr. 
Wentzel distributed large quantities of 
literature. 
Appreciation 

And so ends the report of another 
Kindness Week celebration. We wish, 
once again, to thank most sincerely all 
those who helped to make it such a suc- 
cess—newspapers, whose editorials, news 
items and cartoons did so much to keep 
the public informed; radio stations, 
whose generosity in giving time enabled 
our Society to get our message person- 
ally before the public; officials, whose 
proclamations put the official stamp of 
approval on Be Kind to Animals Week; 
and, of course, the general public, who 
took our message to heart and resolved 
that Kindness Week shouid be celebrated, 
not just for one brief week, but during 
the entire fifty-two weeks of the year. 


Little Virginia Hines, of Charlestown, puts kindness to a practical use by offering 
a carrot to these rabbit patients at our Hospital. 
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Operating room. 


Sterilizing room. 


New Surgical Suite 


EDICATION exercises took place 
recently at our Angell Memorial 
Hospital, at which time our new Erwin 
F. Schroeder Surgical Suite was named 
in honor of Dr. Schroeder, the Hospital’s 
Chief of Staff. 


President Eric H. Hansen paid high 
tribute to Dr. Schroeder for his out- 
standing services as a veterinarian and 
for his splendid contribution to the ani- 
mal kingdom. Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
Chairman of the Board, also commended 
him on his many accomplishments which 
have won him a national reputation in 
veterinary medicine. 

The Schroeder Surgical Suite has been 
under construction for some time and 
in its finished state provides the last 
word in equipment and facilities for ani- 
mal surgery. Consisting of five rooms 
in all, it provides facilities for adminis- 


Supply room. 
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tering anesthesia, as well as accommoda- 
tions for recovery, following surgery; 
two autoclaves and sterilizers; a blood 
bank for use in connection with trans- 
fusions; a still for the preparation of 
distilled water; adequate storage space 
for the large supply of dressings, band- 
ages, and other equipment; and an oxy- 
gen tank, located in the spacious operat- 
ing room itself. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
a part of the shiningly immaculate sur- 
gery, with its gleaming tables, sinks for 
washing, the very latest in lights; the 
sterilizing room in which are kept the 
instruments, autoclaves and still; the 
supply room, where bandages and other 
equipment are stored; and the “prep” 
room, where animals are prepared for 
surgery and where recovery cages for 
post-operative cases provide quick and 
adequate attention in case of emergency. 


"Prep" room. 


Societ 


Strange Case 


CCORDING to a recent case, the 

job of our Essex County officer has 
its complications, not the least of which 
was a 200-pound St. Bernard dog. 

Officer Fred T. Vickers, of Wenham, 
reported that the dog was first brought 
to his attention a short time ago by its 
owner, a store keeper. The St. Bernard 
was becoming overzealous in protecting 
its master and the master’s wife. 

What had started as small nips at any- 
one who came near them had grown to 
St. Bernard-sized bites. Our officer was 
asked what could be done to cure the dog 
of its anti-social tendencies, other than 
destroying the animal. 

So, Mr. Vickers scouted around for a 
new owner, and eventually found a will- 
ing farmer, living about ten miles away. 
To him the officer took the dog. 

Not long after, Mr. Vickers had an 
engagement to speak at a dinner in New- 
buryport and just as he was about to 
start, the St. Bernard’s new owner tele- 
phoned. The dog was lapsing into its 
former bad habits despite its new en- 
vironment, the farmer said. Could the 
officer come look at him? The answer 
was that he could—that he would stop 
on his way to Newburyport. 


As he drove into the farmyard, there 
was the dog. And as Mr. Vickers opened 
the car door, the animal jumped into the 
back seat of the car and refused to come 
out. No amount of coaxing, not even the 
offer of bones or dog biscuit, had any 
effect. No, it seemed that not even a 
Neville Chamberlain could bring about 
an appeasement. 


Mr. Vickers finally appealed by tele- 
phone to the former owner, who said he 
couldn’t possibly get there before 9:30 
that night and, in the end, it was the 
owner’s wife who showed up —and at 
11:30. 


She easily transferred the dog to her 
own car and drove away, but the New- 
buryport dinner was long since ended 
and without the speech that our officer 
was supposed to have delivered — but, 
that’s just one of those things — in the 
lives of our Society’s agents, the animals 
always come first. 
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Society Official 


E were greatly pleased to learn re- 
cently of the election of Winthrop 
Bancroft to the post of president of the 
Jacksonville Humane Society, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. Mr. Bancroft is the son 
of Charles G. Bancroft, who has been 
one of the Trustees of our Society for 
many years. 
We feel sure of the success of the So- 
ciety and a greater coverage of its work 
under Mr. Bancroft’s able leadership. 


Important Information 
ANY of our readers will have no- 
ticed that we have raised the price 
of Our Dumb Animals from sixty cents 
to seventy-five cents, where five or more 
subscriptions are sent in at the same 
time. We regret very much having to 
make this additional charge, but it was 
necessitated by the rising costs of print- 
ing and paper. : 

We are, however, maintaining our reg- 
ular subscription price of one dollar for 
a year’s subscription. Added subscrip- 
tions will help us keep this low price. 
Won’t you help us? 


& 
New Radio Program 


HE new radio program, entitled 

“Animal World Court,” sponsored by 
the Chrysler Dealers of Greater Boston, 
in cooperation with the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., and heard nightly over Sta- 
tion WNAC from 6:45-6:50 p.m., was 
responsible for locating a desirable 
owner for “Brownie,” an Irish Terrier, 
in the person of Robert Burgess, 15, of 
Needham. 

Both Brownie and Robert seem equally 
happy about the whole thing, as they 
grin from ear to ear, while waiting for 
Dr. Richard Krauss of the veterinary 
staff of our Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, to give the dog a final physical 
check-up before being released. 

The new program, in addition to tell- 
ing interesting animal stories, offers a 
given-up or stray dog each night, to any- 
one who can provide suitable living 
quarters. 
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Miss Katharine Cornell and President Eric H. Hansen discuss plans for the drive. 


Shelter for Martha’s Vineyard 


LL during the winter and spring 

months the work at our Martha’s 
Vineyard Branch thas been on the in- 
crease, and its manager, Miss Katherine 
M. Foote has repeatedly reported that 
there is a real need for additional cages 
and shelter for the animals brought in 
for treatment or given up by their own- 
ers. 


Indeed, as the vacation season ap- 
proaches and summer residents and visi- 
tors throng the Island, bringing with 
them pets of all description, the need for 
more space becomes imperative. To care 
for this terrific increase in demands for 
veterinary service, Dr. W. D. Jones, 
already well known to the year-round 
residents, will be on full-time duty all 
during June through September. 


And, as for additional shelter space, 
we are planning a drive for funds within 


a short time. This drive, we have every 
reason to believe, will be successful 
enough to warrant immediate plans for 
the construction of the new shelter, mak- 
ing available space for nineteen addi- 
tional animals, plus five day-cases for 
clipping and bathing. 

Miss Katharine Cornell has kindly con- 
sented to act as Chairman of the drive 
and appointed so far to the committee 
are Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Hough, Mrs. 
H.S. Hart and Mrs. W. M. Butler. Other 
names will be added at a later date. 

The Martha’s Vineyard Branch will 
also serve the island of Nantucket and 
arrangements have already been made 
to have crates available at the express 
office at the latter island. In these, ailing 
animals may be shipped by boat to 
Martha’s Vineyard, where they will be 
treated by Dr. Jones and returned to 
their owners as soon as possible. 


Veterinarian checks "Brownie" for his new owner. (See story at left.) 
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OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do out best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


My Friend “Til-Til’’ 
By Barbara Hafford (Age 9) 

ONE day last spring a farmer ran over a pheasant 

nest with a tractor. The mother pheasant’s wing 

was hurt, and she flew away and left the two eggs she 
had laid. 

The farmer put the eggs under a hen. She hatched 

the eggs, but would not claim them as hers. The farmer 


gave the baby pheasants to friends of mine. They 
named them “Pete” and “Oscar.” Pete died. They 
had to change Oscar’s name to “Til-Til.”” She grew 


up to be a fine pet and I play with her often. She used 
to be afraid of me, but she is not now. 

I gave Til-Til a Valentine. She liked it so much that 
she kissed it with her beak and made a hole through 
the fancy paper edge. 

Til-Til lives in my friend’s garage and basement. 
When she has a chance she eats up all the leaves off 
of the plants in the kitchen window. She bites at my 
feet when I play with her, and she eats cake out of my 
hand. She also eats buttons, and tops of matches. 

I like Til-Til because she is a beautiful bird. She is 
one of my best friends. 
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My Playmate 
By Mildred Brown 
I have a little tiger cat— 
He is brown, white and gray 
And everywhere 1 go— 
He goes with me to play. 


We play ball, and hide-and-seek, 
And he always seems to find me, 
Although I know he doesn’t peek. 


& 


Parrakeets at Home in School 

By Harold Siegel (Sixth Grade) 
COMMITTEE of four from a sixth-grade class 
from Benjamin Franklin school in San Diego, 
California, went out to a pet farm one day to get a 
pair of parrakeets. When we arrived there the man 
told us that it would be better to get two male birds. 
We looked through all the cages and decided on a 
blue one and a green one. He also told us that it would 

be better to have a large cage. 

When we came back to our classroom the children 
submitted names for the birds. After voting, the deci- 
sion was for “‘Blanchard” and “Davis,” because the 
boys in our class were interested in Blanchard and 
Davis, the football players. 

Now the parrakeets are happily chirping all day 
long in their large cage. 


My Pets 
By Jane Carpio (Age 13) 

I HAVE eighteen pets. They consist of a male dog, 

a male cat, a male turtle, a female turtle, a male 
white mouse, a female white mouse, two chameleons, 
and ten goldfish. The largest goldfish is “Monstro,” 
the next two largest are “Spot” and “Katy.” The 
other seven aren’t named. Monstro is four years old 
and Spot and Katy are three years old. “Moulty” and 
“Lizzy” are the two chameleons. The male turtle is 
“Cheese” and the female is “Lettuce,’”’— both are 
named after their favorite food. The male mouse is 
“Diddles’”’ (Dit for short). The female mouse is 
“Crumbs.” We have had Dit for three years. Crumbs 
was given to me for Christmas, by a classmate in school. 
The cat is ““Kiki.”’ In cat age he is about 49 years old 
(in our age about 7 years). The dog is a mongrel 
made of everything, almost. His name is “Napoleon” 
(Nap for short). He can sit up, give me his paw, 
shake hands, speak, sing, and get his ball. He will sit 
down, lie down, eat it, go inside, downstairs, upstairs. 
His favorite girl dog is “Girlie Weimer,” and every 
time I say, “There’s Girlie,” he jumps up on our win- 
dow seat, looks all around and starts crying. He can 
jump, too. 
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Photo by Mitchel Palmer, Courtesy Boston Sunday Post Snapshot Contest 


Do we have to go to bed? We're not a bit sleepy. 
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Squirrels and Blue Jays 


WwuHille in California I watched the following hap- 

pening. A pair of blue jays seemed to be un- 
usually interested in an opening in a large oak tree. 
Finally Mr. Blue Jay ran up the tree toward the open- 
ing and Mrs. Blue Jay ran down the tree toward the 
opening, and just as the latter reached the opening 
Mrs. Squirrel put her head out of the opening and 
received a piercing peck on her head, immediately 
after which the blue jays flew away. 

In a short time the blue jays returned and repeated 
their effort to remove Mrs. Squirrel and her family— 
and they succeeded. 

The blue jays watched from a respectful distance, 
and after they had seen Mrs. Squirrel remove her fam- 
ily, one by one, and they felt reasonably sure the home 
was abandoned, they took up their abode in the open- 
ing which they had successfully cleared. 

—Z. Jones 
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(Game for two or more) 


‘THE first player in the circle says, “I know a bird,” 

and tells a little about it. The player on his left 
may ask two questions before guessing what it is. If 
he cannot guess, the next player may ask two ques- 
tions, etc. 

The first player to guess correctly then describes 
another bird for the player on his left to guess. If no 
one can guess, the first player tells the right answer 
and then describes another bird. 

“I know an animal” is played the same way. 

—Marianne Ketchum 


a 
Diana and Her Lamb 


p™: who is just six years old, happened to be 

at a neighbor’s home with her mother when the 
mother of a two-day-old lamb died. Diana fell in love 
with the lamb and asked if she might take it home. 
The neighbor, realizing how fond she was of animals 
and knowing that to bring up so young an animal with- 
out its mother would be quite a care, told the little 
girl she could have it. 

Diana carried the baby lamb home in her arms, a 
distance of almost a mile. At home she put some 
blankets in a box in the house, because it had to be 
kept warm. The next thing was to find a baby’s bottle, 
as that was the only way the lamb could take nourish- 
ment. Early in the morning, and every four hours dur- 
ing the day Diana fed her lamb warm milk, until now, 
at six months, it is a fine healthy animal, as you can 
see in the picture. 


Everywhere Diana goes the lamb is sure to go. 
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**Feller’’ 


By HARRIET R. GREENLAND 


Yes, Feller came to Washington 
Marked thus as “Special Freight” 
But, tell me, Mr. Editor, 
“What really was his fate?” 


I've heard from good authority, 
That he was met with scorn 

And landed quite disconsolate 
Upon the White House lawn. 


Until a kindly visitor, 
Who chanced to pass that way, 
Adopted him and took him home 
But how long did he stay? 


| hope he lives there all his life, 
As happy as can be. 

For he’s a “charming Feller,” 
And has a pedigree. 


Hero Dog 


O “Old Jack,” a hound owned by 

Connie N. Watts, Baldwin, Georgia, 
this hero business is just an everyday 
occurrence. In fact, he has developed a 
technique all his own for killing snakes, 
a feat that has stood him in good stead 
in his life-saving exploits. 

For instance, one Sunday, Johnny and 
Roger Watts, with Jack, their ever- 
welcome companion, were playing “cow- 
boy and Indian” in the woods near their 
home. In the midst of their play, Jack 
suddenly made a lunge at something be- 
tween the two boys. Then, the battle was 
on, for Jack had sighted a diamond-back 
rattler and feared for the safety of his 
two masters. 

But before the dog could dispatch the 
snake, the latter had sunk its fangs into 
old Jack’s lower jaw. The boys got their 
guardian home on the run, but with a jaw 
so swollen that he could hardly hold his 
head up. Then the head began to swell 
and it looked very much as though Jack 
had saved his last life. However, the 
usual antidote was administered and the 
dog was himself again in a few days. 

At another time, Old Jack saved his 
master from injury or possible death 
when he was attacked by an enraged 
Jersey bull. With no way to defend him- 
self, Mr. Watts started to run with the 
bull getting closer and closer. 
that every minute might be his last and 
then, he heard a vigorous barking and 
realized that Old Jack was coming to the 
rescue. 


The dog catapulted onto the scene, 
headed for the bull and with a few sharp 
bites managed to put the animal to flight. 

Yes, Jack is one of those faithful com- 
panions; just a dog, but a hero besides. 
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It seemed 


2,000-Mile Hike 
By MRS. F. E. PARADISE 


HIS is a true story, although it hap- 
pened some years ago while our fam- 
ily was living in Cedar Bluffs, Nebraska. 
At that time many people were won- 
dering if it were really true that “Lad- 
die,” our beautiful, large water spaniel, 
walked from Asheville, North Carolina, 
to Cedar Bluffs, a distance of two thou- 
sand miles, without any human hand to 
guide him to the home where he right- 
fully belonged, but a home where he had 
never been before. 

The story began out at “Pine Shad- 
ows,” the home at Long Pine, Nebraska, 
where a brown curly puppy and a happy 
little boy romped together in the clover. 
Laddie was accustomed to wait by the 
barnyard gate for the pan of milk, warm 
from the cow, which his master was 
prompt in providing each morning and 
evening. His favorite pastime was bark- 
ing at “Pookie Whiskers,” the cat, who 
was never disturbed, often napping 
through it all. 

One fall, shortly after the bluebirds 
which had lived in the bird-house in the 
yellow rose bush went South, the Para- 
dise family followed, and Laddie, with 
the other livestock in a chartered car, 
reached the new home in the sunny South 
in as good condition as the members who 
traveled on the Dixie Flyer. 

The home in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
was a happy one. Winter was left be- 
hind. Bobbie, our little boy, and Laddie 
played along the little mountain stream 
among flowers and_ butterflies; the 
mocking-bird sang in the japonica bush. 

But one day Laddie was missing. All 
search for months revealed nothing but 
a report that he had been stolen. His 
family was called north to Cedar Bluffs. 

Two years went by. One evening 
Bobbie found on a corner, two blocks 
from home, a dog lying with his head 
between his paws. That dog was Laddie, 
who was now at his journey’s end. 

Although he was footsore and weary, 
he was not poor. Kind hands had fed 
him all along the way. 

It was hard to tell which one was the 
happiest—the master or the mistress or 
the boy or the dog. 

And Laddie lived to be a very old dog, 
but was active and in fine condition up 
to the very last. He delighted to go on 
shopping trips with his mistress each 
day and tried to show his appreciation of 
the privilege by running in circles around 
her and jumping into the air, pretending 
to catch butterflies—one of his old tricks 
carried over from puppyhood days. He 
was a happy companion and a faithful 
servant because he was always obedient. 


Excerpts from the poem— 


Noble Is the Forest 


By HARRY J. BEARDSLEY 


Noble is the Forest, great its heart, 
Splendid are its trees and sanctuary, 

Its fish and birds, its waters bright and clear, 
Its earth and air, and teeming living forms 
Bound hard upon the turning Wheel of Life, 
That works remorselessly in grinding out 
The changes that Omniscience may require! 


The Forest voices speak to you, their friend, 
And whisper ancient secrets taught of old, 
From ageless time beyond all memory! 
Sometimes we ought to hate the race of men, 
To hate the hunters who enjoy their kill, 
To hate the fishers who are killers, too, 
Who kill for sport! Are they all ignorant 
Of Nature’s law that all may kill or slay 
That life may live, and none may kill for 
more? 
Such is the code, and such the normal law! 


& 
Heart of a Dog 


The following letter was recently re- 
ceived by Miss Mary Tappan, Fairhaven, 
Mass., and sent to us to share with our 
readers: 


“IT want to tell you about some dogs 
that live near us. There are two Great 
Danes, two Pomeranians, and one “Just- 
Dog.” A few weeks ago one of the Great 
Danes was missing. The family hunted 
everywhere but could not find him. 

Finally, after several days, they no- 
ticed that Just-Dog disappeared every 
morning and only got back late at night. 
So, the next day, they followed him and 
came to a place where the Great Dane 
was caught in a trap. 

All about him were bones, which 
showed that Just-Dog had been carrying 
his own food to the Dane every day. 
Wasn’t that a devoted friend? And 
since then, Just-Dog has brought home 
an injured cat. It was struck by an auto- 
mobile, and Just-Dog carried it to the 
place at the house where all the dogs are 
fed every morning.” 

Yes, Just-Dog can make other dogs 
proud of their race. 
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Encouraging Letter 


OT long ago we received this letter 
from one of our members: 

“Some time during the past winter you 
asked members to send in subscriptions 
to Our Dumb Animals, and I sent in two, 
one of them being to a public library. 

“Today, a note from the librarian says 
that eight personal subscriptions have 
been sent in by people who have seen 
copies in the library. Not so bad!” 
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UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 
OF 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Complete 
Banking and Trust 


Facilities 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
BUSINESS LOANS 
AUTO & TRUCK FINANCING 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


Central Bank 
1351 Main Street 


Drive in Bank 


BRANCHES: 


East Springfield 
618 Page Boulevard 


North Main 
3316 Main Street 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors four distinct radio programs. 


In Boston and Springfield, “Animals in 
the News" is broadcast by William A. 
Swallow each Saturday, at 1:45 P.M., over 
WBZ and WBZA—1030 on your dial. 


In Boston, ‘Animal Club of the Air" is 
presented by Albert A. Pollard each Satur- 
day, at 11:30 A.M., over WMEX—1I510 


on your dial. 


In Boston, “Animaland" is presented by 
Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 8:45 
A.M., over WHDH—850 on your dial. 


In Springfield, "S. P. C. A. Time" is 
broadcast by Charlena Kibbe each Tues- 
day, at 2:15 P.M., over WSPR—1I270 on 
your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Liberal Annuity Rates 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that'’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


Write for additional information. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds 
is a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


Life $506 00 Associate Annual 1000 
Sustaining Annual 100 00 Active Annual 5 00 
Supporting Annual 50 00 Annual 200 
Contributing Annual 25 00 Children’s 100 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 'Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals"; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


tion with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals "for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of................... dollars (or, if other 


property, describe the property.) 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will 


be given gladly. 


We act as 
ADMINISTRATORS | 


of Bequests to | 
CHARITY 

EDUCATION 
SCIENCE 


| 

The | 

New England Trust Company | 

135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
At the Corner of Milk Street 


BACK BAY BRANCH : : 99 NEWBURY ST. 
Boston 


Member Federal Reserve System 


1947 BOUND VOLUME 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Bound in blue cloth, with gold letters. It 
will make a most attractive addition to 
your library, or perhaps you are looking 
for a gift that is different. It contains 
informative articles on nature and ani- 
mal care, appealing verse, and ap- 
proximately 200 striking illustrations 


Price — $1.50 


AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
BUTTONS 


Buttons with animal group design, in color, 
are available in three styles—inscribed Band 
of Mercy, Humane Society, or S. P. C. A. 

We can also furnish Band of Mercy but- 
tons showing white star on dark blue back- 
ground, with gold border and lettering. 
Price $2.00 a 100. 


AMERICAN HUMANE 


EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Sickets. Please! 


HAT’S the chant of the conductor as he passes through the 

cars of our “Kindness Train.’ He is a kind man, as befits his 

station, and he would gladly let many more passengers ride 
free of charge, if it were possible. 


However, he knows that there are several cars attached to his train that 
are literally crowded with hundreds of free riders, schools and libraries 
throughout the length and breadth of this land. 


Furthermore, he knows that on his train are many eager ticket holders 
who have rushed forward to lend a helping hand. These people are all 
old friends of his—friends who have always risen to an emergency when 
aid was needed. 


Now, he is looking for new faces, new recruits in the land of kindness. 
We are confident that you will not fail him—those of you who have 
not already done so, buy your tickets now for the great adventure. It’s 
sO easy. 


Pick out some library, school, or person—in your community or some 
other city and make a personal donation of a year’s subscription. Just fill 
out the blank below and send it with the subscription price of $1.00 to 
Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We will do 
the rest. 


All aboard for the “Kindness Train!” 


“Kindness Train’ Express 


This coupon good for one year's adventure in kindness, justice and mercy. 


| enclose my check for$........ Please send a year's subscription (or subscriptions) to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS fo the following: 
NAME 
STREET. 
CITY 

(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 

YOUR NAME 
STREET. 


CITY 


